“ These were more noble than those of Thessaloniea, in that they received the Word, with 
all readiness of mind, and searched the Scriptures daily, whether those things were so.”— 
* Prove all things; hold fast that which is good.”—Acrts, xvii. 11. 1 Tuks. y, 21. 
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BROWNLELD’S INQUIRY. 


A reyiew of this work has appeared in an 
eastern paper, called the “ Christian Exam- 
iner.”” Having given an exposition of the 
author’s misrepresentations, the writer pro- 
ceeds: 


“We mean what we say, wlicn we aver, 
that his book is one lengthened piece of 
defamation, in which he not only asails the 
opinions, but constantly impeaches the mo- 
tives of all the ancient writers, and strives 
to fling odium upon the whole modern sect 
of the Quakers. This is a work, against 


which we believe that every Christian man 


ought to enter his indignant protestation. 
And we had thought that every Christian 
man would do so. In fact the book seemed 
to us to carry its own antidote. But we 
find, to our surprise, that it is taken up and 
reviewed, and recommended—defended in 
its statements, commended, even in its spi- 
rit; and worse thanall, we were ready to 
say, praised for its style: and in fine, that it 
is giving a new tone to the feeling of many 
Christian people in this country. There 


had been a kindly feeling, as we have alvea-| 


dy observed, towards the Friends; but the 
good honest people of the land, who know 
and can know very little about the matter, 
are now told that there is a new object for 
their orthodox indignation; that there are 
new abominations in the land for them to 
lament over,—new subjects on which to 
Javish their holy compassion and horror.— 
Truly, this disease of orthodoxy must be of 
a very active nature, and sorely in need of 
some further vent and discharge for its su- 
perabundant secretions, when it breaks 
forth so readily and on such slight provoca- 
tions. There is a gratuitousness in this at- 


_ tack on the pacific society of Friends, which 
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indicates that the energy of the controver- 
sial spirit is greatly in excess, or that it has_ 
failed in*€very other quarter; or perhaps a 
combination of both causes. And what is 
fhe grand offence of Quakerism? Of what is 
the socicty of Friends guilty, that it is all at 
once to be denied its Christian name and 
standing, and to be put under the ban and 
abhorrence of the Christian world;—that 
Christian men as they pass by its borders 
are to shake their heads with oracular so- 
lemnity, or in mournful wise, and say aha! 
aha!. Are the Friends disturbing their neigh- 
bours with the noisy zeal of proselytism, or 
the loud utterance ofanathemas? * * 
Shall we find the matter of their accusation 
in their past history? It will be prudent for 
usall, of every sect, to keep ourselves quiet 
about the past. But surely, if there be any 
class of Christians, who may look their re- 
cords in the face, it is the society of Friends. 
The time has not fully come, perhaps, for 
their merits to be estimated as they ought, 
by the body of Christendom. But it will. 
yet be told, when a better Reformation has 
passed over us, than has yet been experi- 
enced,—it will be told that in an age when 
the business of nations was war, the society 
of Friends stood alone in the maintenance 
of the great pacific principles of Christiani- 
ty; it will be told, that when almost the 
whole of Christendom asserted the right of 
persecution,—when the Puritans, who de- 
nied this right, still exercised it, this class 
of Christians abjured both the nght and the 
practige,—that they never persecuted! it 
will be told that when bleeding Africa lift- 
ed up the cry of her wrongs to heaven, 
these friends of humanity stood foremost in 
the noble cause of her relief and deliverance. 
And, wherever the memorial of liberal and 
unostentatious charity is precious, will be 
recounted the history of their generous ef- 
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forts and contributions for the poor and the | for all this treatment, by telling that they 


sick, and the oppressed and afflicted. And 
the story of William Penn: too, among the 
wilds, yea, and among the wild men of Penn- 
_sylvania, will be told;—a story unparalleled 
in the history of civilization, and constitu- 
ting, as Voltaire says, ‘the true golden age,’ 
in the history of mankind. Yes, these things 
will be told, when the phantom of a heart- 
less and self-complacent orthodoxy, shall 
have ‘strutted its hour’ of anger or pity, 
and passed away from the earth. What 
then, we ask again, is the offence of this 
society? Is it to be found in their Mhily hab- 


its, in their social character, in their inter- 


course with one another’ On these points, 
even in the meagre paragraphs of qualifica- 
tion, which have fallen from their accusers, 
we find it admitted that they enjoy the fair 
reputation of ‘justice, integrity, honesty,’ 
—that ‘their kind and amiable manners 
have secured to them the title of Friends!’ 


_ and without going any farther with quota- 


tions, we might fearlessly challenge any or- 
thodox cominunity upon the face of the 
‘earth, to put in a fair claim for this simple 
eulogium. We find ascribed to them also, 
as a body, not only kind affections, but 
these—‘ polished, diversified, disinterest- 
ed,’—* tenderness of friendship’ moreover, 
—and ‘exemplary philanthropy!” ‘ But alas!’ 
these are only ‘the graces and accomplish- 
ments of nature,’ and though a large por- 
tion of the Bible is occupied with inculcat- 
img just such ‘graces and accomplishments,’ 
yet if their possessors are not Trinitarians 
and Calvinists, ‘the finger of revelation 
writes tekel on their collective glory.’ This 
is the dreadful crime alleged,—that the 
Friends are Unitarians and Armenians, and 
have nothing but good works and good affec- 
tions to recommend them. We say alleged, 
for the charge is scarcely supported. We 
have the best reasons for believing that the 
body. of the Friends at this day, on both 
sides of the water, are nearer to Trinitarian- 
ism and Calvinism than any other system. 


“ But whether they are or not, this cause- 
less and gratuitous condemnation of them 
passes, we believe it will be felt, quite be- 
yond the ordinary bounds of human pre- 
sumption. Nay, these amiable people un- 
dertake to console their Quaker brethren 


feel ‘no scorn’ for them, but only ‘ pity,’ 
that they ‘feel for them, and love their 
souls,’ &c. Mistaken men! might we say 
to them, weep not for them, but for your- 
selves and your children,—weep for your 
divided communities,—weep for the selfish- 
ness and hardness of heart and dissipation, 
that are found among you; and when you 
have surpassed the Friends in sobriety and 
kindness, and care for one another, and uni- 
versal philanthropy, and unostentatious pie- 
ty, it will be time enough to bestow your 
compassion on those that need it more than 
youdo. Nor yet have their accusers con- 
fined themselves to the usual and harmless 
duty of ‘bearing testimony,’ or of feeling 
for them, but have actually ventured to hint, 
and gravely to hint, that the Friends ought 
to be considered as occupying missionary 
ground,—to lament that ‘the preachers of 
the everlasting gospel fo every ercature, in 
these sublunary dominions, should make 
the case of the Friends an egeption to the 
privilege and authority of the mandate, and 
though situated in the vicinity of their 
abodes, should employ no measures to loose, 
the fetters that bind them,—it is feared, to 
the doom of them that obey not the gospel 
of God!!’ Here is a fine field for missions— 
so near, so inviting,—the poor people all 
bound in fetters, and ready no doubt to bless 
their deliverers’ The authors of this sugges- 
tion seem indeed to have one mark of samty 
left them,—they seem to anticipate the in- 
dignation of the public,—they expect that 
their accusations will be written in letters 
of ‘ English,’ if not in those of ‘ Greek and 
Latin and Hebrew.’ We hope if it is not 
written in ‘Greek and Latin and Hebrew,’ 
it will be because they are not the ordinary 
vehicles of human thought, and indignant 
human feeling.” 


FOR THE BEREAN. 
The doctrine of Atonement briefly considered. 


The advocates for the doctrine of satis- 
faction, are obliged to admit the conclusions 
drawn from it in my last essay. God, they 
say, cannot-personally be angry or injured, 
it ig true, but his justice can. Thus they 
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form of divine justice, a kind of person, 
which they add to their trinity. But what 
is God, distinct from His attributes’ Heat 
and light are the attributes ef fire, but what 
is fire without heat and light, or the sun 
when divested of his beams’ They are both 
non-entities, and hence this hypothesis leads 
to atheism. It arrays the essential predi- 
eates of Deity against each other. Justice, 
all conquering justice, destroys mercy and 
free grace: love is swallowed up of anger; 
and Divine light, which only can illumine 
our path in our approaches to its source, is 
annihilated in the blackness of revenge!! 
But this justice of our satisfactionists, does 
not stop here: it transfers sin and punish- 
ment from the guilty to the innocent: it dlei- 
fies crime, and satiates itself with the blood 
of the righteous. Such are the means by 
which God is “appeased” and “ reconciled” 
to a guilty world! 

Do satisfactionists complain of the injury 
sustained by the mural system, without a 
reparation? Why then urge for our accept- 
ance, a scheme which shocks, violates, de- 
stroys it to the foundation’? But where is 
the moral system injured’ It is injured in 
the creature, where sin holds its reign:— 
there it inflicts all its wounds, and no where 
else—there reconciliation is called for, and 
no where else—there, and not in God, must 
the change be wrought. And this is effect- 
ed, not by the shedding of innocent blood— 
not by a mere transfer of guilt from sinners 
to saints; and of righteousness from saints 
to sinners: but by the regeneration and re- 
formation of the criminal, and his restoration 
to the paths of purity and holiness. ‘This 
is the true reconciliation, propitiation and 
atonement, wrought in the soul, and in the 
soul only, BY THE FREE oORACE OF GoD; 
whose mercy, equally free, unbribed, .un- 
bought, blots out every past transgression, 
and that for his own sake—“1I, even Iam He 
that blotteth out thy transgressions fur mine 
own sake”’— “for my name’s sake will I de- 
fer mine anger. For mine own sake, eyen 
for mine own sake will I doit.” Isaiah, xiii. 
sliii. 

We cannot sepatate the justice of God 
from His other attributes, nor from himself. 
In him there is a perfect oneness in all res- 
pects. All his glorious predicates and infi- 
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nite perfections, taken together, and adjust- 
ed to the scale of his immensity—weighed 
in the balance of his infinitude, form the 
inexpressible whole of the Divine charac- 
ter. That which consists with his infinite 
wisdom, and immeasurable mercy, consti- 
tates his justice. Those who approach the 
nearest to him—who are the most under 
the influence of his holy Spirit, are ever 
the most ready to forgive, and to return 
good for evil. Shall it then be said that it 
is inconsistent with Divine justice to forgive 

without a satisfaction? “Therefore is the 

kingdom of heaven like to a certain king, 
which would take account of his servants. 

_ And when he had began to reckon, one was 

brought unto him which owed him ten 

‘ thousand talents. But forasmuch as he had 

not to pay, his lord commanded him'to be 

sold, and his wife and children, and all that 
| he had, and payment to be made. The ser- 
vant therefore fell down and worshipped 

him, saying, Lord have patience with me, 

'and I will pay thee all. Then the lord of 

that servant was moved with compassion, and 

| loosed him, and forgave him the debt.”” Mat. 

xviii. “Lsay unto you, love your enemies; 

bless them that curse you, do good to them 

‘that hate you, and pray for them which des- 

| pitefully use you and persecute you, that ye 

may be the children of your Father which is 
in heaven”—* perfect, even as your Father 

_is perfect.” Mat. v. 

| 9 That Christ, who is one in essence with 
the Father, and “equal in power and glo- 

ty,” compassionating the fallen race, offered 

, himself a sacrifice to appease the wrath of 

, God, and thus reconcile him to a guilty 
world. 


If Christ offered himself, he must have 
been “a distinct person:”” even much more 
distinct than the doctrine of the trinity re- 
cognizes. In his “ Tracts,” in defence of 
the trinity, Horsley says: “I maintain that 
the three persons are one Being: one by 
mutual relation, indissoluble connexion, and 
gradual subordination: so strictly one, that 
| any individual thing in the whole world of 
matter and of Spirit, presents but a Paint 
smavow of their unity.”* In order to offer 
himself, there must have been a distinet will. 


* Page 261—Burlington edition, 
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—_ 
To appease, and to be appeased, also im- 
plies distinct affections in the Father and 
the Son: one burns with anger; the other 
melts with compassion. But how is all this 
to be reconciled with the perfect oneness 
above described’ How reconciled with 
Scripture and common sense? “God so loved 
the world that uz eave his only begotten 
Son”—“ I came from heaven not to do mine 
own will’’—“ because I seek not mine own 
will—I seek the will of my Father which 
sENT mME”—*“not my will, but thine be done” 
— «Lo! I come to do thy will’’—*“ Let this 
cup pass from me,” &c. From these clear 
and unambiguous expressions, it appears 


(1) that Christ did not send himself—(2) 


that his will did not even concur, but was 
totally opposed to the humiliation and suf- 
fering of the cross—(3) that the coming of 
Christ, was the effect not the cause of God’s 
love—(4) that the only sense in which he 
offered himself, was, by submitting to the 
will of his Father, and not by following any 
will or design of his own.’ 


In contradiction to the principles involv- 
ed under this head, the testimonies of Christ 
are numerous, pointed, and conclusive.— 
When he prayed that the cup might pass 
from hum, he prayed asa man and prayed 
that he felt all that repugnance to sufiering 
which is common to human nature. The 
apostolic declarations respecting him, are 
confirmatory of this truth—“ He was made 
like unto us in ail things, sin only except- 
ed”—“he learned obedience by the things 
which he suffered.” If it be said that he 
offered himself not as man, but as God; 1 
answer that in order to prove this, it would 
be necessary to show that as God, he was 
and is a distinct person—an 7 un- 
derived Divinity: which involves all the ab- 
surdities that. flow from the doctrine of the 
trinity, as set forth in several papers pub- 
lished in the “ Berean,” and to which I re- 
fer the reader. But independent of all 
other arguments, we have his own repeated 
declarations, avowing in the clearest man- 


_ ner, his own dependence, and derived power. 


“The words that I speak unto you, I speak 
not of myself, but the Father that dwelleth 
in mé, He porTH THE works.”—* Verily 
the Son can do nothing of himself.” —“ am 
not come of myself.””—* If I honour myself, 


my honour is nothing.”—“My Father is 
greater than I.”—“ That day knoweth no 
man, but my Father oaly.”.—“ As my Father 
hath taught me, 1 speak these things.”— 
“The works which I do in my Father's 
name (power), bear witness of me.” 


Many more testimonies, were it necessa- 
ry, might be added of like import, to show 
that God in Christ, is the true and only di- 
vinity of Christ; and that in the outward 
appearance or manifestation, “ God was in 
Curist reconciling the world unto himself. 
That God “sent him”’—*“taught” and in- 
structed him, and enabled him through his 
own holy Spirit, to subdue all the lusts of 
the flesh, and to submit Ais own will, and 
to suffer, and finally to seal the testimonies 
which he had given him to bear, with his 
own blood. ‘That so far from being another 
or a distinct Divinity, he was tempted as we 
are, and by suffering and obedience, ex- 
perienced a gradual progression towards 
perfection, “increasing in favour with God 
and man: and was upheld and preserved 
by that same holy Spirit (“given to every 
man to profit withal’) which was given to 
him by the Father, comparatively “ without 
measure,” through and by which he was en- 
abled to keep and do the commandments of 
God, and to fulfil all the arduous duties of 
his high and holy mission. 


3. That by virtue of this offer, a “con- 
tract” or “bargain” was entered into, be- 
tween the Father and the Son, called the 
“covenant of redemption;” whercin “Christ 
undertook to submit to humiliation and 
suffering, and the Father stipulated that he 
would impart those assistances and encou- 
ragements, and bestow those tokens of fa- 
vour and reward, which were necessary to 
the ultimate success and honour of Christ’s 
undertaking.” 

The orthodox, however they may differ on 
some minor pcints, are anited in including 
in the “scheme of redemption,” the idea of 
a contract, bargain, covenant or agreement, 
between the Father and Son, in and by 
which salvation was purchased for sinners. 
Yet we do not perceive any article in their 
whole creed, against whieh so much testi- 
mony exists in the Bible. The doctrine is 
itself destructive of that of mercy and free 
grace: yet we find the last proclaimed by 
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every inspired penman, from Genesis to 
Revelations, on the terms of repentance and 
obedience, or a reformation of heart and 
life: -On this subject it were needless to 
make quotations: the following references 
are inserted for the reader’s convenience; 
in which he will find abundant proof that 
the mercy of God is free, and requires no 
satisfaction—that He rescinds his threaten- 
ings on the ground of penitence, without 
violating his justice—that acceptance is pro- 
mised on the sole ground of practical righ- 
teousness; whilst judgments are denounced 
against the disobedient and refractory :— 
Exod. xx. 6.-xxxiv. 6, 7.-iv. 29, &c.—xix. 
5,6. Deut. vii. 7, 8.—xxxii. 26.-xxx. Gen. 
v. 24.-vi. 8, 9.-vii. 1. Deut. xxviii. 2 Chron. 
ch. vi. Isa. xviii. 9, 11. - Dan. ix. 4, 7, 9, 
18,19. Mic: vii. 18. Jerem. xviii. 7, 8.— 
Jon. iv. 2. Prov. i. 23.-xxviii. 13. Eccles. 
xii. 13. Is. i. 18.-lv. 7.-Ivii. 15.-Ixvi. 2.— 
Jerem. iii. 13, 22.-iv. 14.-vii. 5, 6, 7. Ezek. 
XViii. 21, 22, 27.-xxxiii. 14.17. Hos. ii. 19. 
-y. 15.-vi. 1, 6.-x. 12. Joel, ii. 12, 13.— 
Amos, v. 14, 15, 21, 22. Zeck. i. 3, 4.-vii. 
9, 14.-viii. 16,17. Mat. ch. v. vi. vii. xxv. 
xi.°20, 24. Mark, iii. 35.-x. 19. Luke, iii. 
9, 14.-x, 25, 28.—xiii. 3, 5. John, xiii. 7.—xv. 
1,8. Acts, iii. 26. Mark, ii. 17. Acts, iii. 
19.—xx. 21.-vili. 22, Heb. xi. 5. Eph. 1, 6. 
2 Pet. i. 5,11. 1 Jn. i. 19.-iii. 7. Jam. i. 
17.-ii. 14, 26. 3 Jn. 11.-Rom. ii. 2 Cor. v. 
9,10. Gal. vi. 7, 8. Gen. xxii. 18. Psal. 
xxxii. 1.-ciii. 3, 8. 2 Sam. xxvi. 25, 26,27. 
Psal. xv. xxiv. cxii. li. 16, 17. 2 Chron. v. 
30. Prov. xiv. 14. Isa. xxxiii. 15, 16. Mic. 
vi. 6,7, 8. Zeph. ii. 3. 

It was not perhaps, till about the eleventh 
or twelfth century, that the doctrine of a 
purchase or contract was introduced into 
the church in its present form, and which 
evidently arose from a Jiteral construction 
of Scripture passages, as before observed. 
From the second to the fifth centuries, the 
opinions respecting it have all the air of a 
novel and crude speculation. On this sub- 
ject, Ambrose says: “We were pledged to 
a bad creditor for sin. Christ came and 
offered his blood for us."* “If we are 
bought with a price, sfys Origen, we must 
have been bought from some person whose 


slaves we were, who also demanded what 
price he pleased, that he might dismiss 
from his power those which he held. But 
it was the devil who held us. For to him we 
had been given over for our sins. Where- 
fore he demanded the blood of Christ as the 
price of our rederpption.”+ Thus Austin 
also: “The blood of Christ is given as a 
price, and yet the devil having received it, 
is not enriched, but bound by it, that we 
might be delivered from his bonds.’*+ 


Thus when a literal construction of Serip- 
ture began to prevail on this point, theolo- 
gians, finding it too great an absurdity to 
presume that Supreme Goodness could de- 
mand so cruel a satisfaction as the blood of 
an innocent and holy person, fixed it on the 
great enemy of all righteousness; an idea, 
certainly much more rational than the one 
since adopted. 2 

According to the proposition before us, 
Christ undertook: to submit to “humiliation 
and suffering,” provided the Father would 
hestow on him grace and strength suffictent to 
encounter them, and a “reward”? suiicd io the 
magnitude of the undertaking. Thus he to 
whom, according to the satisfactionists, God 
had' previously communicated “the whole 
of his essence,’”? and who was thus made 
equal to Him, is here placed in a state of 
entire dependence, and in the attitude of 
supplicating for grace, and strength to ena- 
ble him to accomplish this work!! He more- 
over stipulates for compensation—a “re- 
ward” for his service! Now, if he received 
from the Father, the power and the grace 
necessary for “the success of the underta- 
king,” and the promise of a glorious reward 
when effected, how can the whole meriis 
of it be attributed to Christ, and how are 
we saved by those merits? Is not the whole 
merit due to God alone, on their own pre- 
mises; and if so, how can his justice be 
satisfied, and his anger “appeased,” seeing 
that it was by and through Ais own mighty 
power, that the work was begun, carried 
on, and consummated? 

4. That, in consequence of this agree- 
ment, Christ having become “ sudstitute, 
surety and debtor to God, in the place of 
the actual transgressors,’’ although an inno- 


* Grot. Op. vol. 4, 344. 


+ Opera, vol. 2, 486. Vol. 3, 417. 
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cent and holy person, suffered the whole: 
weight of the wrath and vengeance due to 
all the guilt of sin, now imputed and trans- 
ferred to him by his Father, who exacted 
even “the pennyworths of justice out of 
his blood;” thus resting our salvation on 
the merits of Christ’s satisfaction. 

In this proposition, most of the insur- 
mountable objections to the scheme are 
presented to us. . The impossibility of a 
transfer of guilt and punishment—the ab- 
surdity that the innocent should be punish- 
ed for the guilty, to “appease” Divine jus- 
tice—the evil tendency of the doctririe which 
leads the sinner to believe that Ais sins are 
imputed to Christ, and Christ’s righteous- 
ness transferred to him, and yet proposed as 
a reparation of the breaches made by trans- 
gression in the moral systeth—its tontradic- 
tion to the Scripture, the whole tenor of 


which goes to show that every one shall be 


answerable for his own sins; that “the righ- 
teousness of the righteous shall be upon 
him, and the wickedness of the wicked 
shall be upon him’’—the notion of making 
the Almighty our debtor, and claiming sal- 
vation of Him on the principles of justice— 


on the ground of full value having been re- 


ceived from sinners, through the death of 
Christ—it is establishing the doctrine of hu- 
man merit, for it was the man Jesus that 
died—the implied mutability of God—the 
one true God divided into parts, and one 
part making satisfaction to another part—the 
limiting of the Divine Sovereignty, making 
it impossible for Him to forgive, without a 
consideration—the making it more unjust 
to pardon freely a poor debtor, who has 
nothing to pay, than to place it to the ac- 
count of one who owes nothing, and exact- 
ing “the pennyworths of justice out of his 
blood”—all these considerations rush upon 
the enquiring mind, and demonstrate the 
incompatibility of the preposition, with the 
attributes of Him who has declared, that 
“he that justificth the wicked, and he that 
condemneth the just, are both abominations 
to the Lord.” Prov. xvii. 

The narrow limits to which I have confi- 
ned myself in this treatise, prevent a detail- 
ed examination of the arguments. I can 


7 give only the heads, and must leave the ju- 


dicious readet to supply omissions, which 


cannot fail to. present themselves, There 
never could have been a scheme proposed 
more inadequate to relieve divine justice, 
than the doctrine of a transfer and a substi- 
tute. It destroys that which it professes to 
maintain—the moral system. Guilt can be- 
long only to the actual sinner, and punish- 
ment, to be just, tohim alone. “He who 
doeth righteousness is righteous,” and the 
doctrine that inverts this law, destroys eve. 
ry incentive to virtue. “The wickedness 
of the wicked shall be upon him’’—abolish. 
this order, and all restraint to crime falls 
with it. The Bible no less than the com- 
mon sense of mankind, declares that God 
does not view men otherwise than as they 
really are. If further proof were wanting, 
we have it in the consciousness of guilt, and 
consequent pains which the sinner feels, 
both for present and past transgression; and 
the “peace and joy inthe Holy Ghost,” 
which “flow as a river” in the righteous 
soul. 


Repentance and obedience, are the terms 
every where announced in the Scriptures, 
on which sinners become reconciled to, and 
find acceptance with God; or rather, it is 
through this medium, that that state of soul 
is obtained in which it is capable of enjoy- 
ing Divine blessing and favour, which flows 
from Supreme Goodness with the same free- 
dom that the rays of the outward sun flow 
upon the earth. This happy state obtain- 
ed, all former sins are blotted out and for- 
given. In the mean time, no change can 
have taken place in God: all the change is 
in the creature. God is, as | have demon- 
strated, as incapable of receiving injury and 
compensation, as man is of inflicting the 
one, or giving the other. No work of merit 
or of supererogation, can be predicated of 
man, for the plain reason, that of himself he 
can do nothing: he is dependent on his Ma- 
ker for all that he has, and for power and 
grace in all that he does, that is good. To 
God alone, therefore, the whole merit be- 
longs. I have already proved by the express 
declarations of Jesus Christ, that he did not 
except himself from this state of dependence— 
“If I honour myself,” said he, “my honour 
is nothing,—the Father that dwelleth in 
me, He doeth the works.’”” “The Son can 
do nothing of himeelf.”—“Now they have 
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known that all things, whatsoever thou hast 
given me, are of Thee.” 

- The three last articles, viz. that in a strict 
and proper sense, “the infinite God doth 
not forgive sin”—that sinners, relying on 
the merits of Christ, have a full right to re- 
quire salvation as a matter of justice—and 
that the covenant of grace with respect to 
us, “has no conditions,’ are rather conse- 
quences flowing from the common doctrine 
of atonement, than parts of the creed itself; 
and although denied by some orthodox wri- 
ters, they appear to us to be fully sustained, 
and to constitute of themselves, insuperable 
and sufficient objections to the scheme. 


If Christ made full satisfaction for sinners, 
and became their sponsor and substitute, 
suffering all the penalty due to Divine jus- 
tice for all the sins of mankind, it follows 
as an inevitable consequence, that pardon 
does not come to us as a free gift, but as a 
quid pro quo,—a property to which we have 
a just claim, having been purchased by our 
sabstitute. And as the terms of this con- 
tract were settled between the Father and 
Son, the sinner is excluded froin all partici- 
pation and accountability in the perform. 
ance of it; and hence it is truly said, the 
premises being granted, that the “covenant 
of grace, with respect to us, has no condi- 

tions.” 

There remains one more argument which 
I shall here notice, advanced by our oppo- 
nents to prove the absolute necessity of a 
satisfaction, viz. That the law of God regui- 
ved what no human being could perform, and 
being wholly a covenant of works, and desti- 
tute of mercy, it became essential that some 
person should come forward in the name of 
humanity, and fulfil its requisitions. “No 
man,” say our opponents, “since Adam, 
ever did or could keep it.” 

By “the law,” is generally understood 
the code given tothe people of Israel, That 
no person could keep this law, is an asser- 
tion wholly gratuitous, standing in opposi- 
tion to Scripture and cemmon sense; for it 

‘is impossible to conceive that the Creator 
would give a law to his creatures, and annex 
heavy penalties to the infraction of it, at the 
same time so frame and contrive it, that it 
should be impossible for them to keep it!!— 
Another palpable absurdity in this argu- 


mentis, that the curse of breaking the law, 
rested on the whole human race, whilst its 
promulgation was limited to the Jewish na- 
tion, Now the curse, could not apply to 
those who lived before, for there it would 
be in the nature of an ez post facto law, than 
which nothing can be more unjust: neither 
could it apply to the Gentile nations, for 
they “having not the law,” as the apostle 
declares, could not be bound by it. From 
these plain truths it follows, that the curse 
which Christ is said to have borne, and the 
satisfaction he has made, must have been 
confined to those who had the law; it could 
not extend to us who were never under the 
law, and therefore not subjected to the pen- 
alties which it inflicted. 

If the moral law be meant, or if it be said 
that the Gentiles have all broken this law, 
and that it was necessary that Christ should 
make satisfaction therefor, it may be an- 
swered, that this law pronounces no curses 
—inflicts no punishments, but what attaches 
te actions, in themselves evil—neither can its 
demands be silenced in any other manner 
than by a compliance with them—and this 
compliance consists not in paying fines, or 
suffering penalties, either personally, or by 
vicarious offerings, but by a strict and indi- 


vidual obedience to its injunctions—a return 
from the “by-ways and crooked paths” of 
vice and folly, into those of morality and 
purity. X. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 
FOR THE BEREAN, 


DR. FRANKLIN. 


“I had fur some years,” says the doctor, 
“ composed a little liturgy or form of pray- 
er, for my own private use, entitled Articles 
of belief and acts of Religion. L.returned to 
| the use of this, and went no more to the pub- 
lic assemblies. My conduct might be blame- 
able, but I leave it without attempting fur- 
ther to excuse it; my present purpose be- 
ing to relate facts, and not to make apolo- 
gies for them.” 
| After giving an account of a plan that he 
had conceived of arriving at “ moral perfeo- 
tion,” by making out a catslogue the 
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principal virtues, and every pis noting his 
successes and failures, by corresponding 
marks opposite to each, and allotting to 
each hour of the day its particular employ- 
ment, he proceeds: ~ 


“J entered upon the execution of this 
plan for self-examination, and continued it 
with occasional intermissions, for some time. 
I was surprised to find myself so much fuller 
of faults than I had imagined; but I had the 
satisfaction of secing them diminish. To 
avoid the trouble of re newing now and then 
my little book, which by scraping out the 
marks on the paper of old faults, to make 
roomfor new ones in a new course, became 
full of hotes, I transformed my. tables and 
precepts to the ivory leaves of a memoran- 
dum book, on which the lines were drawn 
with red ink, that made adurable stain; and 
on these lines I markcd my -fauits with a 
black lead pencil; which marks I could ea- 
sily wipe out with a wet sponge. After a 
while I went through one course only in a 
year; and afterwards only one in several 
years; till at length I omitted them entire- 
ly, being employed in voyages and business 
abroad, with a multiplicity of affairs, that 
interfered; but I always carried my little 
book with me. My scheme of order, gave 
me the most trouble; and I found that 
though it might be practicable where a 
man’s business was such as to leave him the 
disposition of his time; that of a journey- 
man printer for instance, it was not possible 
to be exactly observed by a master, who 
must mix with the world, and often receive 
people of business at theirown hours. Or- 
der too, with regard to places for things, 
papers, &c., I found extremely diflicult to 
acquire. I had not been early accustomed 
to method, and having an exceeding good 
memory, I was not so sensible of the incon- 
venience attending want of method. This 
article therefore cost me much painful atten- 
tion, and my faults in it vexed me so much, 
and I made so little progress in amendment, 
and had suck. frequent relapses, that I was 
almost ready to give up the attempt, and 
content. myself with a faulty character in 
that respect. Like the man who in buying 
an axe of a smith my neighbor, desired to 
have the whole of its surface as bright as 
the edge: the smith consented to grind it 


bright for him, if he would turn the wheel: 
he turned while the smith pressed the broad 
face of the axe hard and heavily on the 
stone, which made the turning of it very 
fatiguing. ‘The man came every now and 
then, from the wheel, to see how the work 
went on; and at length would take his axe 
as it was, without further grinding. No, 
said the smith, turn on, turn on, we shall 
have it bright by and by; as yet ’tis only 
speckled. Yes, said the man, but ‘J think 
Llike a speckled axe best.’ And I believe 
this may have been the case with many, 
who having for want of some such means as 
I employed, found the difficulty of obtain- 
ing good and breaking bad habits, in other 
points of vice and virtue, have given up the 
struggle, and concluded that ‘a speckled axe 
was best.’ For something that pretended 
to be reason, was every now and then sug- 
gesting to me, that such extreme nicety as 
1 exacted of myself might be a kind of fop- 
pery in morals, which if it were known, 
would make me ridiculous; that a perfect 
character might be attended with the in- 
convenience of being envied and hatéd; and 
that a benevolent man should allow a few 
faults in himself, to keep his friends in coun- 
tenance. In truth I found myself incorrigi- 
ble with respect to order; and now I am 
grown old, and my memory bad, I feel very 
sensibly the want of it. But on the whole, 
though I never arrived at the perfection I 
had been so ambitious of obtaining, but fell 
far short of it, yet I was by the endeavour, 
a better and a happier man than I otherwise 
should have been, if I had not attempted it; 
as those who aim at perfect writing by imi- 
tating the engraved copics, though they 
never reach the wished-for excellence of 
those copies, their hand is mended by the 
endeavour, and is tolerable while it contin- 
ues fair and legible. 


“It may be well my posterity should be 
informed, that to this little artifice, with the 
blessing of God, their ancestor owed the 
constant felicity of his life, down to his 79th 
year, in which this is written. What rever- 
ses may attend the remainder, is in the hand 
of Providence: but if they arrive, the re- 
flection on past happiness enjoyed, ought 
to help his bearing them with more resigna- 
tion. To Temperance he ascribes his long 
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continued health, and what is still left to 
him of a good constitution. To Industry 
and Frugality, the early easiness of his cir- 
> cumstances, and acquisition of his fertune, 
with all that knowledge that enabled him 
Eto be an useful citizen, and obtained for him 
some degree of reputation among the learn- | 
ed. To Sincerity and Justice, the confidence 
of his country, and the honourable employs 
it conferred upon him: and to the joint in- 
fluence of the whole mass of the virtues, 
even in the imperfect state he was able to 
acquire them, all that evenness of temper, 
and that*cheerfulness in conversation which 
makes his company still sought for, and 
agreeable even to his young acquaintance. 
I hope therefore that some of my descend- 


| ants may follow the example, and reap the 
benefit. 


“It will be remarked that though my | 
scheme was net wholly without religion, | 
there was in it no mark of any of the dis- | 
tinguishing tenets of any particular sect; I 
had purposely avoided them; for being fully | 
persuaded of the utility and excellency of | 
my method, and that it might be service- 
able to.people in all religions, and intend- | 
ing some time or other to publish it, I would | 
not have any thing init that should preju- 
dice any one, of any sect, against it. I pro- 
posed writing a little comment on each vir- 
tue, in which I would have shewn the ad- 
vantages of possessing it, and the mischiefs 
attending its opposite vice; I should have 
called my book T'he Art of Virtue, because 
it would have shewn the means and manner 
of obtaining virtue, which would haye dis- 
tinguished it from the mere exhortation to 
be good, that does not instruct and indicate | 
the means; but is like the apostle’s man of | 
verbal charity, who without shewing to the | 
naked and hungry, how or where they might | 
get clothes or victuals, only exhorted them 
to be fed and clothed. James, ii. 15, 16. 


‘But it so happened that my intention 
of writing and publishing this comment was 
never fulfilled. I had indeed from time to 
time put down short hints of the sentiments, | 
reasonings, &c. to be made use of in it; 
some of which I have still by me: but the 
necessary close attention to private business, 
in the earlier part of life; and public busi- | 
ness since, have occasioned my postponing | 


|| Meaning to the word. 


it. For it being connected in my mind, with 
a great and extensive project, that required 
the whole man to execute, and which an un- 
foreseen succession of employs prevented 


my attending to, it has hitherto remained 
unfinished. 


“In this piece, it was my design to ex-. 
plain and enforce this doctrine, that vicious 
actions are not hurtful because they are for- 
bidden, but forbidden because they are hurt- 
ful; the nature of man alone considered: 
that it was therefore every one’s interest to 
be virtuous, who wished to be happy even 


_in this world: and I should from this cir- 


cumstance, (there beingalways in the world 
a number of rich merchants, nobility, states 
and princes, who have need of honest in- 
struments for the management of their af- 
fairs, and such being so rare) have endea- 
voured to convince young persons, that no 
qualifications are so likely to make a poor 
man’s fortune, as those of probity and in- 
tegrity. 

“ My list of virtues contained at first but 
twelve: but a quaker friend having kindly 
informed me that I was generally thought 
proud; that my pride ‘shewed itself fre- 
quently in conversation; that I was not con- 
tent with being in the right when discussing 
any point, but was overbearing, and rather 
insolent (of which he convinced me by men- 
tioning several instances); I determined to 
endeavour to cure myself if I could, of this 
vice or folly among the rest; and 1 added 
Humility to my list, giving an extensive 
I cannot boast of 
much success in acquiring the reality of 
this virtue, but [had a good deal with re- 
gard to the appearance ofit. I made ita 
rule to forbear all direct contradiction to 
the sentiments of others, and all positive 
assertion of mine own. I even forbid my- 
self, agreeably to the old laws of our Junto, 
the use of every word or expression im the 
language, that imported a fixed opinion; 
such as certainly, undoubtedly, &c. and I 
adopted instead of*them, J conceive, I ap- 
prehend, or J imagine, a thing to be so, or 
sO; or it so appears to me at present. When 
another asserted something that I thought 
an error, I denied myself the pleasure of 
contradicting him abruptly, and of shewing 
immediately some absurdity in his proposi- 
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institutions, or alterations in the old; and 
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tion; and in answering, I began by observ- 
ing that in certain cases or circumstances, 
his opinion would be right, but in the pre- 
sent case there appeared, or seemed to me, 
some difference, &c. I soon found the ad- 
vantage of this change in my manners; the 
conversations I engaged in, went on more 
pleasantly. The modest way in which I 
proposed my opinions, procured them a rea- 
dier reception and less contradiction; I had 
less mortification when I was found to be in 
the wrong, and I more easily prevailed with 
others to give up their mistakes and join 
with me when I happened to be in the right. 
And this mode, which I at first put on with 
some violence to natural inclination, be- 
came at length easy, and so habitual to me, 
that perhaps for the fifty years past no one 
has ever heard a dogmatical expression es- 
cape me. And to this habit (after my char- 
acter of integrity) I think it principally ow- | 
ing, that I had early so much weight with | 
my fellow citizens, when I proposed new | 


so much influence in public councils, when 
I became a member: for I was but a bad 
speaker, never eloquent, subject to much 
hesitation in my choice of words, hardly cor- 
rect in language, and yet I generally car- 
ried my point. 

“In reality there is perhaps no one of our 
natural passions so hard to subdue as Pride; 
disguise it, struggle with it, stifle it, mortify 
it as much as one pleases, it is still alive, and 
willevery now and then peep out and show 
itself; you will see it perhaps often in this 
history. For even #f I could conceive that 
1 had completely overcome it, I should pro- 
bably be proud of my humility.” 


JUSTIFICATION. 


To the question, what and when and 
where justification is? a practical Christian 
answers: 


ss Surely T shall not be much mistaken, if 
I shall venture to say, that it is then and 
there where there is no condemnation.— 
Now St. Paul saith, ‘there is no condem- 
nation to them that are in Christ Jesus.’ If 


they are those ‘who walk nof after the flesh 

‘but after the Spirit. But no one doth or 
can walk after the flesh, but he that doth | 
the works of the flesh, nor any one walk 
after the Spirit, but he who doth the works 
of the Spirit. Sothen, whether you con- 
sider justification or condemnation, works 
are the whole of the matter. No condem- 
nation but from our evil works, no justifica- 
tion but from our good works. Evil works 
are from the spirit of satan, working and 
ruling in our animal birth of Adam’s poi- 
soned flesh and blood. Good works are 
from the spirit of Christ, working in that 
blessed seed of the woman, or incorruptible 
sced of the Word (common to all men) till 
it comes to a birth of the new creature, 
created unto good works in Christ Jesus. — 
Thus the works of the devil in us, are our 
only condemnation, and the works of Christ 
in us, are our only justification. And by thy 
works thou shalt be justified, is just the 
same scriptural, immutable truth, as by thy 
works thou shalt be condemned. 


“Would you see the truth of justifica- 
tion, and the truth of condemnation, free 
from all possibility of mistake, look how 
the righteous judge of all the world, will 
proceed at the last day. Mankind are then 
to be divided into two sorts of people, the 
one called sheep, the other goats. To the 
sheep, saith Christ, ‘Come ye blessed of 
my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared 
for you from the foundation of the world.’ 
Whence now comes this blessedness, or § 
how came they to be the blessed heirs of 
such a. prepared kingdom?’ The one sole 
reason of it, is thus given by Christ, namely 
because of their good works. ‘ For I was an 
hungered and ye gave me meat, naked and [ 


| ye clothed me, sick and in prison, and ye 


you ask him, who are those that are in Christ 


Jesus? He tells you in the very next words, * Again, te the goats saith Christ, ‘Go ye 


| Visited me.’ Here you have the last, full 
| and final justification, ascribed to nothing 
else but works, done in and by and for 
Christ. Is there here any room left for any 
Christian to ask one single question, or have 
the least doubtful thought about justifica- 
tion, what it is, and how it comes to pass’ 
Can you be taught by an higher authority, 
or in plainer words, that works, Christian 
works, are all the justification that wil] 
stand you'in stead at the last day? 
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Mcursed into everlasting fire, prepared for 
the devil, and his angels.’ Whence now 
wy have these goats their cursed state, that 
"i casts them into the hell of the devil? The 
© one sole reason given by Christ, is because 
Bi they had not done those works, by which 
Me his sheep were justified and blessed, and 
made to inherit the kingdom of heaven.— 
Se Here you have the last, full and final con- 
We demnation, ascribed to no one thing else, 
but the want of works. And who is it that 
teaches you, but He who is the truth itself, 
and the Father of all truth, both in men and 
angels. 

“ What occasion then for so many labour- 
ed critical volumes, about faith and works 
in order to justification’? If you hold more 
or less, or any thing else about justification, 
than that which Christ has here asserted, 
the spirit of antichrist must have helped 
you toit. For call any thing a justifying 
faith, but good works, and then you have 
your doctrine as surely from antichrist, as 
if you were to hold, that they were the bles- 
sed sheep, whom Christ called goats and 
cursed, Christ is the one great infallible 
teacher about justification, and what He 
has said in two or three words about it, can 
no more have any thing taken from it, ad- 
ded to it, or altered in it, than his last sen- 
‘tence on his judgment seat. Deceive not 
yourself, my friend, with a faith that hath 
not all its goodness, its truth and perfection 
from works, For what greater deception 
can you fall under, than to believe that any 
thing can be your justification, or your con- 
demnation, whilst you are in the body, but 
that which will be your justification or con- 


demnation, after you are risen from the 
dead 
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our Correspondents. 
Communications which concern the Be- 
rean, have been sometimes directed to Men- 
denhall & Walters—hereafter all communi- 


cations for this paper must be addressed to 
the Editar of the Berean. 


RELIGION OF THE INDIANS. 


Extracted from Smith’s History of New-Jer- 
sey, page 145. 


“I write this to give an account of what > 

I have observed amongst the Indians, in fre- 
lation to their belief and confidence in a 
Divine Being, according to the observations 
I have made from 1714, in time of my youth, 
to this day. If by the word religion, people 
mean an assent to certain creeds, or the ob- 
servance of a set of religious duties, as ap- 
pointed prayers, singing, preaching, baptism 
&e. or even heathen worship; then it may 
be said, the five nations and their neigh- 
bours have no religion; but if by religion, 
we mean an attraction of the soul to God, 
whence proceeds a confidence in, and hyn- 
ger after the knowledge of him; then this 
people must be allowed to have some reli- 
gion amongst them, notwithstanding their 
sometimes savage deportment. For we find 
amongst them some traits of a confidence 
in God alone, and even sometimes (though 
but seldom) a vocal calling upon him: I 
shall give one or two instances of this, that 
fell under my own observation. 


‘In the year 1737, I was sent, for the first 
time, to Onondago, at the desire of the go- 
vernor of Virginia; I set out the latter end 
of February very unexpectedly, fora jour- 
ney of five hundred English miles, through 
a wilderness where there was neither road 
nor path, and at such atime of year, when 
creatures could not be met with for food; 
there were a Dutchman and three Indians 
with me. When we were 150 miles on our 
journey, we came into a narrow valley, 
about half a mile broad and thirty long, 
both sides of which were encompassed with 
high mountains, on which the snow lay 
about three feet deep; in it ran a stream of 
water, also about three feet deep, which 
was so crooked that it always extended 
from one side of the valley to the other; in 
order to avoid wading so often through the 
water, we endeavoured to pass along on 
the slope of the mountain; the snow three 
feet deep, and so hard froze upon the top, 
that we could walk upon it. We were obli- 
ged to make holes in the snow, with our 
hatchets, that our feet might not slip dewn 
the morntain; and thus we crept on. It 
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» tremely weak, through the fatigue of so 


failed, my body trembled and shook; I 


drove out of us by suffering; but good days 
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happened that the old Indian’s foot slipt and | 
the root of a tree by which he held, break- 

ing, he slid down the mountain as from the 
roof a house; but happily was stopt in his 
fall, by the string which fastened his pack 
hitching to the stump of a small tree. The 
two Indians could not come to his aid, but 
out Dutch fellow traveller did; and that not 
without visible danger of his own life: I also 
could not put a foot forward till 1 was help- 
ed; after which we laid hold of the first op- 
portunity to go down again into the valley; 
which was not till after we had laboured 
hard for half an hour, with hands and feet. 
We had observed atree that lay directly off 
from where the Indian fell; and when we 
were come down into the valley again, we 
went back about one hundred paces, where 
we saw, that if the Indian had slipped four | 
or five paces further, he would have fell 
over a rock one hundred feet perpendicular, 
upon craggy pieces of rocks below. The 
Indian was astonished, and turned quite | 
pale, then with out stretched arms, and | 


great earnestness, spoke these words: J) 
thank the great Lord and Governor of this 
world, in that he has had mercy upon me, 
and has been willing that I should live longer; 
which words I at that time sat down in my 
journal: This happened the 25th of March, 
1737. 


“The 9th of April following, while we 
were yet on the journey, I found myself ex- 


Jong a journey, and the cold and hunger I 
had suffered; and there having fallen 4 fresh 
snow of about twenty inches deep, also 
being yet three days journey from Ononda- 
go, in a frightful wildernesss; my spirit 


thought I should fall down and die, 1 step- 
ped aside,’ and set me down under a tree, 
expecting there to die. My companions 
soon missed me; the Indians came back, 
and found me sitting there: I told them in 
one word, b would go no further, I would 
die there. They remained silent awhile, | 
at last the old Indian said, My dear com-' 
panion, thou hast hitherto encouraged us, wilt | 
thou now quite give up? Remember that evil 

Jays are better than good days; for when we | 

suffer much we donot sin; and sin will be | 


| part; for he had disposed of some of his 


| Upon further talk, he told me very cheer- 


cause men to sin, and Gda cannot extend his 


| made a speech, in which he said, ‘that by 


mercy to them; but contrarywise, when tt go- 
eth evil with us, God hath compassion upon W&, 
us. These words made me ashamed; I rose @- 
up, and travelled on as well as I could. : 


“The next year I went another journey 
to Onondago, in company with Joseph Span- 
henberg, and two others. It happened that § 
an Indian came to us in the evening, whe 
had neither shoes, stockings, shirt, gun, 
knife, nor hatchet; in a word, he had noth. § 
ing but an old torn blanket, and some rags. 
Upon enquiring whither he was going? He 
answered to Onondago. I knew him, and 
asked how he could undertake to go a jour- 
ney of three hundred miles, so naked and 
unprovided; having no provisions, nor any 
arms to kill creatures, for his sustenance? 
He answered he had been amongst enemies 
and had been obliged to save himself by 
flight, and so had lost all. . This was true in 


things amongst the Irish, for strong liquors. 


fully, that ‘God fed every thing which had 
life, even the rattle-snake itself, though it 
was a bad creature; and that God would 
also provide in such a manner, that he 
should come alive to Onondago; he knew 
for certain that he should go there; that it 
was visible God was with the Indians in the 
wilderness, because they always cast their 
care upon him; but that contrary to this, the 
Europeans always carried bread with them.’ 
He was an Onondago, his name was Anon- 
tagketa. The next day we travelled in com- 
pany; and the day following I provided him 
with a knife, hatchet, flint and tinder, also 
shoes and stockings, and sent him before me 
to give notice to the council at Onondago, 
that I was coming; which he truly perform- 
ed; being got thither three days before our 
arrival. 

“Two years ago 1 was sent by the gover- 
nor to Shamokin, on account of the unhap- 
py death of John Armstrong, the Indian 
trader. After I had performed my errand, 
there was a feast prepared, to which the 
govefmor’s messengers were invited. There 
were about one hundred persons present, 
| to whom (after we had in great silence de- 
_voured a fat bear) the eldest of the chiefs 
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earnestness, spoke these words: 
Be thanks be to thee, thou great Lord of the world, | 


first birth of the Spirit. . 


EXTRACT. 


13 


a great misfortune, three of their brethren 
the white men, had been killed by an Indian; 


chat nevertheless the sun was not set, (mean- 
©} ing there was no war) it had beenonly some- 

© what darkened by a small cloud, which was 
§ .ow done away; he that had done evil was 
B like to be punished, and the land to remain 


in peace;’ therefore he exhorted his people 
tothankfulness to God; and thereupon be- 


B gan to sing with an awful solemnity, but 
® without expressing any words; the others 


accompanied him with their voices. After 
they had done, the same Indian, with great 
Thunks, \ 


in that thou hast again caused thesun4. shine, | 
and hast dispersed the dark cloud; the Indians 


are thine.’ 


SELECTED. 


“ *1 am the way, the truth, and the life,’ 
saith Christ: this record of Scripture is true; 
but what a delusion for a man to think, that 
he knows and finds this to be true, and that 
Christ is all this benefit and blessing to him, 
because he assents, consents and contends, 
it may be, for the truth of those words.— 
This is impossible. The new birth is here 
again the only power of entrance; every 
thing else knocks at the door in vain; I 
know you not saith Christ to every thing, 
but the new birth. ‘I am the way, the 
truth and the life,’ tells us neither more nor 
less, than if Christ had said, ‘1 am the king- 
dom of God,’ into which nothing can enter, | 
but that which is born of the Spirit. 


“Here again may be seen in the highest 


degree of certainty, the absolute necessity of | 


immediate, divine inspiration, through ev- 
ery part of the Christian life. For ifa birth 
of the Spirit be that alone that can enter 
into, or receive the kingdom of God, come 


amongst men; that alone, which can find 


Christ to be the way, the truth and the life; 
then a continual life or breathing of the 
Spirit in us, must be as necessary as the 
For a birth of the 
Spirit, is only to make a beginning of a life 
of the Spirit; birth is only in order to life; | 
if therefore the life of the Spirit continues 


i 


not, the birth is Jost, and the cessation of its 
breathing in us, is nothing else but death 
again to the kingdom of God, that is, to ev- 
ery thing that is, or can be godly. There- 
fore the immediate, continual inspiration of 
the Spirit, as the only possible power and 
preservation of a godly life, stands upon the 
same ground, and is as absolutely neces- 
sary to salvation, as the new birth. 


“Take away this power, and working 
life of the Spirit, from being the one life of 
all that is done in the Church, and then, 
| though it be ever so outwardly glorious in 
its extent, or ever so full of learned mem- 
bers, it can be nothing else in the sight of 
| God, but the wise Greek and carnal Jew, 


| become a body of water-baptised Christians. 


| 


. For no such an one can be ina better state 
| than this; the wisdom of the Greck, the 


carnality of the Jew, must have the whole 
government of him, till he is born and led 


by the spirit of God; this al j ing- 
Extract from Laws’ “ Address to the Clergy.” | alone tile 


dom of God, and every thing else is the 
kingdom of this world, in which Satan is 
declared to be the prince. , Poor miscrable 
man! that strives with all the sophistry of 
human wit, to be delivered from the imme- 
diate, continual operation and government 
of the spirit of God, not consideritig, that 
where God is not, there is the devil, and 
where the Spirit rules not, there all is the 
work of the flesh, though nothing be talked 


of, but spiritual and Christian matters. I say 


talked of; for the best ability of the natural 
man, can go no farther than talk and no- 


tions, and opinions about Scripture words 
and facts; in these he may be a great critic, 
an acute logician, a powerful orator, and 
_ know every thing of Scripture, except the 


_ spirit and the truth. 


**How much then is it to be lamented, as 
well as impossible to be denied, that though 
all Scripture assures us, that the things of 


_ the spirit of God, are and must, to the end 


of the world, be foolishness to the natural 
man; yet from one end of learned Chris- 
tendom tothe other, nothing is thought of, 
as the true and proper means of attaining 
divine knowledge, but that which every 
natural, selfish, proud, envious, false, vain- 
glorious, worldly man can do. Where is 
that divinity student, who thinks or was 
ever taught to think, of partaking of the 
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light of the Gospel any other way, than by 
doing with the Scriptures that which he 
does with Pagan writers, whether poets, 
orators or comedians, viz. exercise his logic, 
thetoric and critical, skill, in descanting up- 
on'them? This done; he is thought by him- 
self, and often by others, to have a suffi- 
ciency of divine, apostolical knowledge. 
What wonder therefore, if it should some- 
times happen, that the very same vain, cor- 
rupt, puffing literature, that raises one man 
to be a peet-laureat, should set another in a 
divinity chair? How is it, that the logical, 
critical deist, comes by his infidelity? Why 
just by the same help of the same good 
powers of the natural man, as many a learn- 
ed Christian comes to know, embrace and 
contend for the faith of the Gospel. For, 
drop the power and reality of divine inspi- 
ration, and then all is dropt, that can set the 
believer above, or give him any godly dif- 
ference from the infidel. For the Christian’s 
faith has no goodness in it, but that it comes 
from ubove, is born of the Spirit; and the 
deist’s infidelity"has no badness in it, but 
because it comes from below, is born of the 
_will of flesh, and of the will of men, and re- 
jects the necessity of being born again out 
of the corruption of fallen nature. The 
Christian therefore that rejects, reproaches, 
and writes against the necessity of immedi- 
ate, divine inspiration, pleads the whole 
cause of infidelity: he confirms the round, 
on which it stands; and has nothing to 
prove the goodness of his own Christianity, 
but that which equally proves to the deist, 
the goodness of his infidelity. Por without 
the new birth, or which is the same thing, 
without immediate, continual, divine inspi- 
ration, the difference between the Christian 
and the infidel, were quite lost; and whe- 
tier the uninspired, unregencratc, son of 
Adam, be in the church orout of the church, 
he is still that child of this world, that fallen 
Adam, and mere natura] man, to whom the 
things.of ,the spirit of God are and must be 
foolishness. For a full proof of this, no 
more need be seen, than that which you 
cannot help seeing, that the same shining 
virtues, and the same glaring vices are com- 
mon to them both. For the Christian, not 
made such, by the spirit of God continually 
inspiring, and working in him, has only a 


> 


| spoken of, that the most vicious, wicked. 


Christianity of his own making, can 
have only such appearances of virtues, andl 


will have such reality of vices, as natural 


self wants to have. Let him therefore, re 
nounce what is called natural religion, a5 
much as he will, yet unless he is anew bornii™ 
and divinely inspired Christian, he must live a 
and die in all his natural corruption. mi 
“Through all Scripture, nothing else isi 
aimed at, or intended for man, as his Chris- ai 
tianity, but the divine life; nor any thing ii 


hinted at, as having the least power to raise gk 
or beget it, but the holy, life-givmg spirit § 


of God. How gross therefore is that blind. 
ness, which reading the Gospel, and the 

history of Gospel Christians, cannot sce 
these two fundamental truths, (1) that no-§ 
thing is divine knowledge in man, but the 
divine life: (2) that the divine life is nothing § 


else, but the birth of the divine nature with- Be? 


in him? 

“But this truth being lost or given up, 
vain learning and a worldly spirit, being in 
possession of the Gospel book, set up king- 
doms of strife and division. For what end’ 
Why, that the unify of the church may not 
be lost. Multiply systems of empty notions 
and opinions: For what? Why, that words 
and forms may do that for the church now, 
which to the first church of Christ’s own 
forming, could only be done by being born 
of the Spirit. 

“Hence it is, that the Scripture-scholar 
is looked upon as having divine knowledge 
of its matters, when he is as ready at chap- 
ter and verse, as the critic is at every page 
of Cicero. And nothing is looked upon as 
defective in divinity knowledge, but such 
supposed mistakes of the genius of the He- 
brew or Greck letter, as the sublime stu- 
dents of the fumed words ofa Milton, or a 
Shakespear, charge as blunders upon one 
another. 

“Now to call such Scripture, divine know- 
ledge, is just as solid and judicious, as if a 
man was said or thought to know, that which 
St. John knew, because he could say his 
whole Gospel and epistles by heart, with- 
out missing a word of them. For a literal 
knowledge of Scripture, is but like having 
all Scripture in the memory, and is so far 
from being a divine perception of the things 
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F holes in the world, may attain to the high- 


Rest perfection in it. But divine knowledge. 


Sand wickedness of life, are so inconsistent, 
Bhat they are mutual death and destruction 
Mo one another; where the one. is alive, the 
Mother must be dead. Judas Iscariot knew 
Myesus Christ, and all that he said and did to 
his crucifixion; he knew what/it was to be 
Bt the Lord’s table, and to partake ef his 
supper of bread and wine. But yet, with 
Hnuch more truth it may be said, that he 
Biknew nothing essentially of all this, and 
@had no better a knowledge of it than Pon- 
Mtius Pilate had. Now all knowledge of 
@ Christ, but that which is from divine inspi- 
bration or the new birth, is but as poor and 

profitless, as Judas’ knowledge was. It 


smay say to Christ, ashe did, hail master; | 


® but no one can call Jesus Lord, but by the 
Bholy Spirit. This empty letter-learned 
= knowledge, which the natural man can as 
easily have of the sacred Scripture, and re- 
ligious matters, as of any other books, or 
human affairs; this being taken for divine 
knowledge, has spread such darkness and 
delusion all over Christendom, as may be 
| reckoned no: less than a general apostacy 
from the gospel state of divine illumination, 
For the gospel state is, in its whole nature, 
nothing else; it has but one light, and that 
is the Lamb of God; it has but one life, and 
that is by the spirit of God. Whatever is 
not of, and from this Light, and governed 
by this Spirit, call it by what high name you 


will, is no more a part of the Gospel state, , 


nor will have a better end, than that which | 


entereth into the mouth, and corrupteth in 
the belly. 

“That one Light and Spirit, which was 
only one from all eternity, before angels or 
any heavenly beings were created, must.to 
all eternity, be that one only Light and 
Spirit, by which angels or men can ever have 
any union or communion with God. Every 
other light is but the light, whence beasts 
have their sense and subtilty; every other 
spirit is but that which gives to flesh and 
blood all its lusts and appetites. Nothing 
else but the departure from the one light 
and spirit of God, turned an order of angels 
into devils. Nothing else but the loss of 
that same light and spirit, took from the 


divine Adam, his first crown of paradisical | 
glory, stript him more naked than the beasts, | 


and lefi him a prey to devils, and in the 

jaws of eternal death. What therefore can 

have the least share of power towards man’s 

redemption, but the light and spirit of God, 

making again a birth of themselves in him, 

as they did in his first glorious creation? 

Or what can possibly begin, or bring forth 
this return. of his first lost birth, but solely 

that which is done by this eternal light and 

spirit. Hence it is, that the Gospel state 

is by our Lord, affirmed to be a kingdom of 
heaven at hand, or come amongst men, be- 

cause it has the nature of no worldly thing, 
or creaturely power, is to serve no worldly 

ends, can be helped by no worldly power, 

receives nothing from man but man’s full 
denial of himself, stands upon nothing that 
is finite or transitory, has no existence but 
in that working power of God, that created 
and upholds heaven and earth; and is a 
kingdom of God become man, and a king- 
dom of men united to God, through a con- 
tinual, immediate, divine illumination.— 
What Scripture of the New Testament can 
you read, that does not prove this to be the 
Gospel state, a kingdom of God, into which 
none can enter, but by being born of the 
Spirit, none can continue to be alive imit, 
but by being led by the Spirit, and in which 
not a thought, or desire, or action, can be 
allowed to have any part in it, but as it is o 
fruit of the Spirit?” 


MORAL SENTIMENT. 


From Dillwyn’s Youth's Instructor: 


The learned, for the most part, possess 
themselves of the published sentiments of 
others, who probably have borrowed them 
in like manner, each valuing himself on the 
discovery as if it were his own, and taking 
rank in the philosophical corps, in propor- 
tion to the quantity of these surreptitious 
acquisitions. ‘This disposition or desire, as 
well as that of natural fame, will be found 
on a close scrutiny, to originate in a notion 
(for we would distinguish a notion from an 
idea) that our happiness depends on the 
Opinions which others entertain of us—a no- 
tion which is easily refuted by considering, 
what relief it affords us, when we are afflict- 


| ed either in body or mind, to know that 


others are informed of it. This fundamental 
erro? is seldom corrected, but by the anti- 
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drawn from the assumed premises evident- 


contraries cannot be both true,. one or the 
other of their positions must be erroncous. 


and fruit; and at letigth the desired 


Th’ eternal God, from his exalted throne, 


Unuttered thoughts, in the heast con- 
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POETRY. 


dote it. contains. When the 
ly clash,- and, by the most earnest endea- 
vours of the opponents, are not to be recon- 
ciled—the parties must allow that, as two 


Here then, let us consider how it is with 
the mind when it conceives an idea of a} 
truth, whether natural moral, or intellectual 


—it is self-evident, and may be compared to | ) 
_ a plant that springs up in one’s own garden, | 


growing by its own energies, where, if it be 
but well fenced and cherished, it gradually 
produces its proper leaves, buds, blossomis | 


supply of nutriment.. 


SELECTED FOR THE BEMPAN. 
From a yoang man to the principal of the 
Societ ‘elle d Dunkers, in consequence of a 


visit he had paid him, and the 
passed at that iime. 


Surveys at once, earth, heaven, and worlds 
unknown: 


an things that are, before his’ piercing eye, | 


‘Like the plain tracings of a picture lie: | 


cealed, 
In strong expression stand to 


Thousands and twice ten thousands clas 


To him a feigned or real booms pay: 

Like clouds of incense rolling to the skies, | 
In various forms their supplications rise: 
Their various forms to him no access gain, 
Without the heart’s true incense, all are vain; 
The suppliant’s secret motives there appear, 
The genuine source of every offer’d prayer. 


= 


Some place Retrerow on a throne superb, 

And deck with jewels herresplendent garb; 

Painting and sculpture all their powers dis- 

lay, 

And lofty tapers shed a lambent ray, 

High on«the full-toned organ’ swelling 
sound, 

The pleasing anthem floats susesily round, 

Harmonic strains their thrilling powers: com- | 

-bime, 

And lift the soul to extacy divine. | 
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- Or from your Ephrata, so meek so low, 


+ Oh! let the Christian bless that glorious day 


in the last volume, bound, by applying at 


In Ephrata’s deep gloom you fix your seat) Pe 
And seek Religion in the dark retreat: |" 
In sable weeds you deck the heaven-bom 

maid, 
And place her pensive in the lonely ssi, Py 
Recluse, unsocial, you, your hours employ,” 
And fearful, banish every harmless joy. Be 


Each may admire and use their fav’rite form, , 
If heaven’s own flame their glowing bosom) 7 
Warm; 

If love divine of God and man be there, 
The deep felt want that forms the aivent ‘ 
sprayer: 
The grateful sense of blessings freely siv'n, 
The boon, unsought, unmerited of heav’n, | 
*Tis true devotion—and the Lord of love, | 
Such prayers, and praises willap- 
prove, 
Whether from golden altars they arise, 


And wrapt in sound and incense, teach the) 
skies; 


In soft and silent aspirations flow. 


When outward forms shall all be done away;/ 
When we, in spirit and in truth alone, 
Shall bend, O God! before thy awful throne: 
And thou, our purer worship shalt approve, 
By sweet returns of everlasting love. 


(Cf? Subscribers can have their numbers | 
this office. 
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